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Notes. 


ADJECTIVES FROM FRENCH PLACE- 
NAMES. 


“* BIZONTINS (c’est ainsi que s’appellent les 
habitants de Besancon),” quoth not so long 
ago a correspondent of L’Intermédiaire, the 
French ‘N. & Q.’ If it be not absurd for a 
Frenchman to remind others of a curiosity 
nf their language, one may, perhaps, be 
excused for laying before re ders of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
a few such adjectival forms collected during 
several months’ gleaning among the anti- 
«quarian and bibliographical journals of our 
neighbours across Channel, 


Quite well known are albigeois, angevin, 


artésien, bordelais, bourguignon, breton, 
chartrain, gascon, limousin, marseillais, 
normand, poitevin, provengal, rémois, 


&e., but others there are which one may 
suppose not all Frenchmen can have met 
«with. One would hardly doubt the correct 








appellation of a native of Chateaudun, did 
one know that he of Chateauroux is “‘ cha- 
teauroussin.”’ Yet the former is “ dunois ”’ 
(tout court) ! 

Of course, many such forms occur chiefly 
in topographical literature, local journals, 
and provincial biographical repertoria ; some 
are entered under the place-name itself in 
Larousse. A great number would appear, 
nevertheless, to have a more vigorous exist- 
ence than one would suppose is the lot of 
such a term as “ Mancunian,” if not of 
** Glaswegian.” 

Here are a few: arrageois (Arras), blésois 
(Blois), briochois (Saint-Brieuc), quercynois 
(Le Quercy), graylois (Gray), biterrois (Bé- 
ziers), dolois (Déle), sammiellois (Saint- 
Mihiel), stéphanois (Saint-Etienne). Is a 
native of one of the numerous Saint-Sulpice 
villages adjectivally one with the sons of 
the erstwhile famous seminary ? What is 
an inhabitant of Dol-de-Bretagne ? 

Franche-Comté gives ‘ frane-comtois ”’ 
and ‘‘comtois’?; the Comtat-Venaissin, 
*“comtadin.” I have found ‘“sévrois” 
(Sevres) and ‘‘ vivarois ”’ (Viviers). 

Ending in ten: calésien, languédocien, 
and angoumoisien, from provinces; there 
may also be mentioned morlaisien (Morlaix), 
eadurcien (Cahors: why not “ caoursin”’ ?), 
petrocorien (Périgueux), cotentin (Cou- 
tances and Le Cotentin), melgorien (Melgueil), 
vellavien (Le Velay), ternésien (Ternois), 
and savoisien. Montpelliérain is clumsy, but 
correct. According to Littré, Foix gives 
*‘foxien,’ but one may find “ fuxéen” in 
the antiquarian journal of the Ariége. A 
native of Auch is ‘ auscitain.” 

It is peculiar that a man of Bourges should 
be “ berruyer,” whilst he of Berry is ‘‘ ber- 
richon.” Beauceron (Le Beauce), percheron 
(Le Perche), and sainton (Saintes) are, per- 
haps, more familiar. 

In -ais are sénonais (Sens), montalbanais 
(Montauban), ossalais (Ossau), mortainais 
(Mortagne), and gévaudanais (Le Gévaudan). 

In -eau : manceau (Le Mans), tourangeau 
(Tours and La Touraine). 

In -at: rouergat (Le Rouergue) follows 
the well-known ‘‘ auvergnat.”’ 

Messin is from Metz ; brestois from Brest ; 
but bressan from Bresse. 

** Delphinal”” may be found, from Dau- 
phiné, but Larousse gives “ dauphinois ” ; 
also *‘ morvandel.”’ 

A man of Khodez appears to be rhuténois. 
The French language leaves a native of 
Troyes indistinguishable from a Trojan. 
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Probably the French place-names_ of 
Belgium yield some interesting adjectival 
forms: a man of Roulers is “ rollarien.”’ 

Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will, no doubt, be 
able to add to the above, which, with 
“turquenois”’ (Tourcoing) and “ vervié- 
tois *’ exhaust the writer’s notebook. It is 
something to come across such forms as 
**priochois *’ or “*fuxéen”’ in cold print ; 
the more so if actually used, and not merely 
preserved in a dictionary or word-museum. 

I note the recent publication of ‘‘ Essai 
historique sur Tréguier, par un Trécorrois.” 

SICILE. 





ROBERT BARON, AUTHOR OF 
‘MIRZA, A TRAGEDIE.’ 


(See ante, p. 1.) 


From the names alone previously given 
one might have surmised that Baron had 
come from Norwich. Do the names also 
indicate that he had not yet definitely 
joined either political camp, but counted his 
friends in both? The only indication of 
political opinions which I have noticed in 
‘The Cyprian Academy’ shows the author 
as rather a Royalist than a Parliamentarian. 
Flaminius, after landing at Dover, admired 
the beauty of the island, 

‘* which was then fiuorishing, enioying a wel setled 
and a happy peace under an_unusurped Governe- 
ment ’’—‘Cyp. Acad.,’ Part IT. p. 2. 

‘The Cyprian Academy ’ is a romance in 
prose and verse, which embodies in it two 
dramatic pieces : ‘ Deorum Dona,’ a masque ; 
and ‘ Gripus and Hegio,’ a pastoral in three 
acts. These are said by Fleay*—I do not 
know on what ground—to have been 
‘written, but not acted,’ at Cambridge. 
It certainly seems likely that they were com- 
posed before the narrative in which they 
are set. The romance shows the effect of 
Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ on an imitative boy. 
Its language, however, while it has many 
touches of old-fashioned euphuism, is dis- 
tinguished by a recourse to the most absurd 
Latin expressions,j which suggests a study 





* *Biogr. History,’ sub ‘ Baron, R.’ 
+ Take, for example :— 
Now, now we Symbolize in egritude [we are sick 
alike].—I. 34. 
let their coynesse set an edge on us. 
And cuspidat our animosities [sharpen our courage]. 


—I. 52. 
Great Troy-novant polyanthropicall [populous 
ndon}.—II. 3. 


A sleeke stone to repumicate her linnen.—I.:11. 
Our Rustick immorigernus roomes.—/bid, 





of Cockeram’s ‘ Dictionarie,’ as well as by 
the introduction of scraps of French, which 
lead one to think that Baron had reached 
France some time before his book was 
finished. We know that he was at Paris a 
month or two later, and the following 
passage (part i. p. 7) suggests a first-hand 
knowledge of Paris and its environs :— 

“He resided in the Metropolitan City Paris, til? 
Cynthia had 6. times repaired her wained hornes ; 
then Paris the durty Theater of all Nations, being 
plagued with an almost generall infection, or in- 
valitude, Flaminius with his cousin German, the 
Duke of Luynes, (the powerfull Favourite of the 
crown of France,) retired to his Tusculanium [sic] 
at Poysey, a prety gentle place, scituated upon 
the River Sequana, some 15. miles distant fron» 
Paris, at the foot of the great Forrest of St. German 
cee the French King at this time had his residence- 
at his standing house within a mile of Possy 
[=Poissy].” 

Perhaps Baron had himself been driven from 
the unhealthy conditions of Paris to a 
retreat at Poissy. 

‘The Cyprian Academy ’ is chiefly noto- 
rious, however, for its plagiarisms from 
Milton’s ‘ Minor Poems’ of 1645, which were: 
first exposed in print by Warton, and were 
given still more fully (as the ‘ D.N.B.’ says) 
in the booksellers’ edition of Milton of 1801, 
vol. vi. pp. 401-8. Mr. Knight, who con- 
siders successful plagiarism to be Baron’s: 
chief title to distinction, would have done 
well to remember, as Langbaine did, that 
‘The Cyprian Academy’ was the work of 
a boy of 17. He seems to me to credit 
Baron also with a cunning which he did not 
possess when he says that “with so much 
judgment did he steal that his thefts passed 
unrecognized for more than a century after 
his death.”” What is really striking is the 
insouciance with which he steals, not merely 
from Milton, but from Shakespeare, Suckling, 
Lovelace, Carew, and others. Milton at the 
moment may have been the least known, 
but no reader of the time could have failed 
to notice the bold borrowings from other 
poets. Langbaine himself had detected 
obligations to Waller and to Webster’s. 
‘Duchess of Malfy’: ‘ excusable,” he says, 
‘only on the account of the Author’s 
Youth.” 

A Miltonic reminiscence which has not 
been noticed occurs at part ii. p. 32, “a 
promentory or starry pointed Piramid” 
(‘Ep. on Shakespeare’); another at part i. 
p. 20, “‘from ’s Saphire colour’d throne ” 
(‘Sol. Music,’ line 7). Suckling’s ‘ Ballad 
of a Wedding-Day’ has led to two lines 
(part iii. p. 72) :— 

Her round small feet beneath her roab doe run 

Now out, now in, as if they feard the sun. 


es 
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The song (i. 35) “I have a Sunne-burnt 
Pilgrim seen” owes its first two verses to 
Carew’s ‘ Good Counsell to a young Maid’ ; 
the song (i. 38) ‘* Mens loves like tinder ”’ 
borrows freely from Carew’s ‘ Perswasions 
to Love.’ These two cases are pointed out in 
a copy of ‘The Cyprian Academy’ in the 
British Museum, which formerly belonged 
to Mr. W. Forsyth. Here also Quarles is 
credited with Baron’s line 

And lay all pickled up in briny teares (i. 48) ; 
the lines 
Farewell Flaminius, Xe. (ii. 2) 

are referred to Waller's ‘ Escape of the Prince 
at St. Andero*; and ‘the ditty ” on iii. 94, 
** Best of men, and best of Kings,” is shown 
to be based on Waller's lines ‘To the King 
on his Navy.’ 

The book appeared in April, 1647, as is 
shown by the date in the Thomason Collec- 
tion. It had an engraved title-page, and 
a portrait of the author, “ Aitat. suse 17,” 
by W. Marshall. In two copies of the book 
in the British Museum the portrait is missing. 
The copies with date ‘‘ 1648” are in other 
respects identical with those of 1647. 


A year after his first venture Baron 
brought out another little work of fancy, 
“An Apologie for Paris......0ccasioned by a 
Private Discourse, wherein the Trojans Judgment 
was —— at_by some, And defended By R 
Gent. Ann. Attatis sue 18. London, For Th. 
Dring, 1649.” 
According to the Dedicatory Letter ‘‘ To 
my Noble Lady, the Lady, E: R.,’’ again 
dated from Gray’s Inn, the discussion which 
gave rise to the book had taken place at 
“Sir Johns’: Lady E. R.’s_ brother had 
pleaded for Juno, and Sir T. B., Bart., for 
Pallas, when Baron was commanded by her 
Ladyship to become the Advocate of Venus. 
The commendatory verses are by ‘ D: S. 
Gent.” and “ Robert Freeman, Gent.”’ (who 
anagrammatizes ‘‘ Robert Baron’ into 
‘Born to be rare’’). Mr. A. Esdaile has 
noticed on p. 85 a Shakespearian borrowing : 
‘“* prisoner to Venus in a Red rose chaine.” 
Baron, by the age of 19, had at least won 
his spurs as a writer, and had gained a 
number of friends in the literary and fashion- 
able worlds of London. His success seems, 
however, to have given little pleasure to his 
father, who died on 1 August of this year 
while holding the office of Mayor of Norwich. 
His will, made two days before, shows that 
he left a widow Frances, two daughters 
Ester and Mary (married to John Mann* and 


Thomas Morse respectively), a grandson 
Samuel Smith, and a sister Grey, besides 
Robert, his only son. He left 20/1. to the 
poor of Norwich, to be distributed by the 
aldermen, each in his own ward, on the day 
of the testator’s funeral; to his wife the 
house in which he was then living, with 201. ; 
and 

“to my sonne Robert Baron whose growth im 
grace and in the knowledge of the Lord hath ben. 
my continuall care and prayer All that my 
Messuage or Tenem* lyeing in Braken and Mulbar- 
ton......with all the howses and grounds......upon: 
condicon ”’ 

that his son should ‘“ quit clayme”’ to any 
other lands, &c. He devised to his sons- 
in-law the house in which he was living 
(subject to his wife’s life-interest), as well 
as his estate in Pulham; and his estate in 
Shottisham, which was his wife’s jointure,. 
to his grandson, Samuel Smith. 

* And for that my howse wherein Josepth Browne 
the Taylo® now lieth I give the same unto my sonne-: 
Robert Baron and his heires forever.” 

Then follows a charitable bequest which led’ 
to the foundation of the Norwich Girls’ 
Hospital :— 

“T give unto the Citty of Norw*’ the summe of 
Two hundred and fiftie pounds w my desire and 
will is should be imployed for the traininge vpp of 
women children from the age of seaven vntill the 
age of ffifteene yeares in spininge knittinge and’ 
dressinge of wooll under the tuicodn of some aged 
discreete religious woman thereto appointed at 
some publique place by the Majestrates appointm‘, 
hopeinge some other well affected will soe add to 
the same that it may become a meanes of greate- 
benifitt to the Cittie and comfort to the poore, the- 
same I will to be paid within one yeare after my 
decease, in case some place be appointed thereto- 
and Overseer thereof by the Citty as aforesaid I 
constitute and appoint my two sonn* in lawe John 
Mann and Thomas Morse my Executors, and [after 
paying debts] the surplus to be equally divided: 

twixt them. Robert Baron. 

in pres. G. Lock 
Elizabeth Blofeild, 
Prob. 4 Dec., 1650. John Matchin. 
ohn Mann and Thos. Morse executors. 

Baron’s wish that some other well-affected 
person would add to his benefaction was 
fulfilled. Mr. Henry Whitingham of London 
contributed a further 200/., and with the 
total sum of 450/. the “‘ Great Garden ”’ was 
purchased (west of the churchyard of St. 
Mary Unbrent), and here the Girls’ Hospital 
was soon established. * 

The Hospital remained there till its 
removal to Lakenham some years ago. 
Over the door was an inscription :— 

“Robert Baron esq. Mayor of this City Anno. 
Domini 1649 was the first Benefactor towards the 





* John Mann was this year one of the Sheriffs 
of Norwich. 





* “Records of the City of Norwich’ (ed. Hudson 
and Tingey). 
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erecting of this Hospital and endowing the same, 
for the Education of Young Girles: in which 
Year he also died.” 
Then followed the words of the will ‘I 
give, &c.....by the City as aforesaid.’’* 
Sheffield. G. C. Moore Smiru. 


(To be continued.) 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORIES. 


{See 11 8. vii. 483; viii. 124, 173, 213, 335, 
403.) 


Part III. 

Historia et Genealogia Familiz de Burgo (The His- 
tory and Genealogy of the De Burgo[Burke] 
Family), 1578. Irish MS. No. 1440 in Trinity 
College Library, Dublin. 

The Genealogical History of the Family of Butler, 
Earls of Ormonde, deduced from the Earliest 
Times, with Pedigrees, Copies of Charters, 
Seals, and Arms, from the Collection of St. 
George the Herald. (Seventeenth century.) 

Darcey Families of Clonmune, co. Clare, and 
Kiltullagh, co. Galway, by the Rev. Darcy 
Burke, DD., 1752; reprinted in 1796 by Joseph 
Hill, Abbey Street, Dublin. 

“Memoirs of the Family of Grace: being a Genea- 
logical History of the Family of Grace from 
their settlement in Ireland in the time of 
Henry II. to the present time, roy.8vo. Pri- 
vately printed, 1823. 

Historical Account of the Macdonnels of Antrim, 
including notices of some other Septs, Irish 
and Scottish, by Rev. George Hill. Belfast, 


1873. 

The MacCarthys of Gleannacroim, or a Historical 
Pedigree of the Sleogh Feidlimedh, by Daniel 
MacCarthy Glas. Exeter, 1875. 

Molony Family. Published for private circulation, 
1887. Compiled by the late J. B. Molony of 
Ennis. Printed by Chas. Chambers, Dublin. 


The a Conors of Connaught, by The O’Conor Don. 
1891 


The De Verdons of Louth, by Dr. W. H. Grattan 
Flood, in Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, December, 1899, pp. 417- 
419. 

The O’ Maddens of Silanchia, by Dr. More Madden, 
Journal of Galway Archeological and His- 
torical Society, 1901, vol. i. No.3, and 1902, 
vol. ii., No. 7. ; 

Records of the Various Branches of the Barrys, by 
Rev. G. Barry. Cork, 1902. 

Blake Family Records, by Martin J. Blake, First 
Series (1300-1600) ; Second Series (1600-1700). 
— by Elliot Stock, London, 1902 and 


An Account of the O’Dempseys, Chiefs of Clan- 
maliere, by Thomas Mathews. Dublin, 1903. 

Eyre of Eyrecourt and Eyreville, co. Galway, by 
the Rev. Allen Stewart Hartigan. Published, 
1904, by Taylor & Co., 16-17, Fulwood’s Rents, 
Holborn, London. 





* Blometield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ iv. 450, 
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Brownes of Castle MacGarrett, by Lord Oranmore 
and Browne. Galway Archeological Journal 
(1908), vol. v. pp. 48-60, 165-78, 227-38. 

Burke and Bourke Genealogies. See ‘ Obituary 
Book of the Franciscan Monastery at Galway,’ 
by Martin J. Blake. Reprinted from 7'he 
Galway Archeologica! Journal in 1911 by 
O'Gorman, Galway. 

Crichton—Genealogy of the Earls of Erne (Crichton 
Family), by J. H. Steele. Privately printed 
(60 copies), Edinburgh, 1910. 

De Burgh (William), Progenitor of the Burkes in 
lreland, by Martin J. Blake. Reprinted, 1911, 
from The Galway Archeological Journal. 

The Huntingdon Peerage, comprising a detailed 
account of the Evidence and Proceedings con- 
nected with the recent Restoration of the 
Earldom, by Henry Nugent Bell, Inner Temple. 

A Royalist Family, Irish and French (the Walshes), 
and Prince Charles Edward Stuart, translated 
from the French, by A. G. Murray MacGregor. 

The Magraths of Kilbarron, co. Clare (printed for 
private circulation). 


Trish Family Pedigrees in ‘ Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica’ (published by Mitchell Hughes 
& Co., Wardour Street, London). 
Mahony of Knockavony, Carrigeen, &c., co. Kerry 
(about 1700 to 1750), by Pierce Gun Mahony. 
Adams of co. Cavan, &c. (I think this was after- 
wards issued as a book). From a MS. by the 

late Rev. B. W. Adams, D.D 

Adams of Killoe and Willbrook, co. Clare (family 
extinct), 1692 to about 1820. Compiled by 
Alfred Molony (Fourth Series, vol. iii.). 

Chartres of Clonderlaw, co. Clare (family extinct), 
1730-1802. Compiled by Alfred Molony. 

Goddard of Cork, by R. W. K. Goddard. 

Van Cruyskercken of Leyden (Holland) and 
Limerick (family extinct in both Holland and 
Ireland). Compiled by Alfred Molony. 

Brady of City of Limerick, &c.. and of Myshall, 
co. Carlow. Compiled by Alfred Molony. 

Travers of co. Cork. 

Bor of Dublin and co. Kildare, Ke. 

Cusack of Rosslara and Fortanemore, &c., co. Clare. 
Compiled by Alfred Molony (Fourth Series, 


vol. v.). 
Molony of Crogg, co. Clare. Compiled by Alfred 
Molony. 
Sirr of Dublin. — Third Series, vol. v. p. 201 
(H. Sirr) ; also Fourth Series, vol. v. p. 149. 
Bland of Derrequin.—Fourth Series, vol. ii. p. 279 
(J. F. Fuller). 

Fuller of Coggeshall and Ireland.—Fourth Series, 
vol. iii. p. 129 (J. F. Fuller). 

Goddard of Cork.—Jb., p. 330 (R. W. K. Goddard). 

Powell of Polesworth and Dublin.—ZJb., p. 98 
J.P. Rylands’. 

Tuthill of Faha, co Limerick.— Jb., p. 10. 

Aylmer of Lyons. — Fourth Series, vol. iv. p. 16 
(J. E. F. Aylmer). 

Bor of Utrecht and Ireland.—Jh., p. 363 (J. F. 
Fuller). 

Hewetson or Hewson of cos. Kerry, Limerick, and 
Kilkenny.—Jb., p. 241 (John Hewetson). 

| Fuller of Kildare and King’s Co —Fourth Series, 

vol. v. p. 139 (J. F. Fuller). 
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Original Manuscript Pedigrees from the Collection 
of Sir W. Betham, Ulster King of Arms, 


North Family. 
Loftus (Colley, &c.). 

Vare. 
Newcomen. 
Netterville. ; 
Le Botiller (Butler's Petition). 
Bath Family (manuscript History). 
Blomefield. 
Brooke. 
Wellesley of Wellesley (Somerset and Irelan‘). 
Bandon (Ear! of). 

Wellesley. 
Blacker. 
Adair. 

Bond. 
Barrington. 

Wirtt1am MacArruor. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 





Str CHRISTOPHER AND SiR WILLIAM 
PERKINS.—These two knights were of the 
same stock as the existing family of Steele- 
Perkins of Orton Hall, Leicestershire. 

Sir Christopher, LL.D., was eldest son of 
George Perkins and his wife Maria Hayward, 
and in 1556 was, like his father, baptized at 
Marston Jabet. He was elder brother to 
the Rev. William Perkins, D.D., the eminent 
Puritan divine mentioned in  Fuller’s 
‘Worthies’ and ‘ Hierologia Anglicana,’ 
who was baptized at Marston Jabet in 1558, 
and died and was buried at Cambridge, 1602, 
et. 44. Sir Christopher, an ambassador of 
Queen Elizabeth’s, knighted by her about 
1596, was sent to the Danish Court with 
Lord Zouch to crave the restoration of 
English goods. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives some 
further particulars of his career, and dates 
his birth “1547?” and death ‘ 1622.” 
Neither he, nor his brother William, appears 
to have married, and it is from the third 
brother, Thomas (baptized at Marston 1563, 
d. 1627), married to Margery Poutney, that 
the Orton Hall family descend. 

The unfortunate Sir William, a barrister- 
at-law and knighted 1681, is not entered as 
a knight in the family pedigree, and only 
appears as “ William Perkins, bapt. May 10, 
1638,” no further mention of him being 
made. He was Sir Christopher's great- 
nephew, and second son of Thomas Perkins 
(baptized 1615, and died 1658) and Mary his 
wife. His eldest brother, Thomas Perkins 
of Brookhurst, co. Warwick (d. 1706), was 
father, by Mary Buswell his wife, of the 
Rev. John Perkins (baptized 1677, died 
1728), Vicar of Orton and Rector of Kiss- 
lingbury, co. Northampton, who married 
Sarah, daughter and ultimate heiress, of 
John Steele, Esq., of the manors of Orton-on- 





the-Hill, Moorbarns, and other estates im 
Leicestershire. Sir William was tried, 24 
March, 1695/6, for conspiring to assassinate 
King William and for raising of forces in 
order to a rebellion, and encouraging a French 
invasion into this kingdom, was found’ 
guilty, and was executed on 3 April follow-. 
ing. According to family tradition, he had 
the knightly privilege of the silken rope. 
On the trial he mentioned having a wife 
and four children, and though, according to 
the pedigree, only about fifty-seven years: 
of age, he described himself as in his old 
age, grown lame, having lost the use of his: 
hands with gout, and scarce able to go on 
his feet. He was described as keeping a 
number of horses at his house in Hertford- 
shire, and he had also a house in War- 
wickshire, which he first occupied in 1693. 
In the printed account of his trial his sur- 
name is spelt ‘“‘ Parkyns”’ or ‘“‘ Parkins,” and 
‘** Perkins ” in only one instance ; the Rev. 
Jeremy Collier, the Non-juror, who got into- 
trouble for giving Sir William absolution in 
a markedly demonstrative fashion on the 
scaffold, published two ‘ Defences’ of his 
conduct in so doing, and invariably spells 
the surname correctly “‘ Perkins.” 

I shall be glad of any particulars relating 
to these knights and their families not men- 
tioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Cuartes §. Kixe, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


EMERSON IN ENGLAND. (See 11 S. iv. 
69, 90, 108, 115, 152, 198.}—Mr. Bresiar’s 
question (at the first reference) as to where 
Emerson stayed in London in 1833 has not 
been answered. On the day of his arrival 
in London, 20 July, 1833, Emerson wrote :— 

‘** A porter carried our baggage, and we walked 
through Cheapside, Newgate Street, High Holborn, 
and found lodgings (according to the direction of 
my friend in Paris) at Mrs. Fowle’s, No. 63, 
Russell Square.’’—‘ Journals, 1833-5,’ p. 171. 

In case the number has changed since 
1833 the name of the landlady ought to 
make it possible to ascertain the present 
number. _ ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


‘** LUNKARD.”—By a charter (6 and 13 
July, 1633) John, Earl of Mar, granted 
Richarkarie to Sir Alexander Irving of 
Drum in feu farm. The latter may not 
**conveine or judge [his] awin tennentis or 
subtennentis for any blude or bluideweitt ” : 

** Mair-over the said Sir Alex. sall caus four 
personnes of the tennentis of the suidis landis 
give thair personall service to ws with thair 
dogis and hundis at all our huntingis within the 
saidis boundis of Mar, and sall caus the saidis 
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tennentis big and putt wp lunkardis for the said 
hunting, and sall mak and putt furth tinschellis 
at the same according to wse and wont, and sall 
caus them carie furth the necessaris requyrit for 
the said hunting to the lunkardis, and sall carie 
the same back agaime, and tak up the slaine 
deir and raes to the lunkardis or to our house in 
Mar as they sall be directed and as they have 
beine in use to do in tyme bygaine.”’—Reg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. (1634-51) 45. 
[What are the meaning and 
* Lunkard ” 


history of 
Q. V. 


LonpDON NURSERY - GROUNDS.—The im- 
pending removal of Messrs. Veitch’s busi- 
ness from Chelsea will obliterate a very 
familiar Jandmark, and seriously reduce the 
strength of the few surviving nursery- 
grounds in London. Beaver (* Memorials 
of Old Chelsea,’ p. 326) informs us this was 
established in 1856 on the site of Knight’s 
Nursery, established in 1808. 

Early in the previous century there were 
two gardeners’ grounds at Chelsea. They 
are named in the exceedingly interesting list 
of contributors to ‘The “Gardener's Cata- 
logue,’ &c., ‘done by a Society of Garde- 
ners,” and published in 1730. I transcribe 
the complete list as given in the biblio- 
graphical Appendix to “R. Weston’s ‘ Tract 
on Practical Agriculture and Gardening,’ 
1773, p. 57 :— 

John Alston, near Chelsea College. 

Robert Furber, at Kensington. 

William Hood, at the Wheatsheaf, near Hyde 
Park Corner. 

Phillip Miller, at the Physic Garden in Chelsea. 

Obadiah Lowe, at Battersea. 

John Thompson, at the Rose in Chelsea, 

Christopher Gray, at Fulham. 

Francis Hunt, at Putney. 

Moses James, at Standgate. 

George Singleton, at the Neathouses. 

Benjamin Whitmil, at Hoxton. 

Richard Cole, at Battersea. 

Samuel Hunt, at Putney. 

Stephen Bacon, at Hoxton. 

One name in this list may be disregarded. 
Phillip Miller, the author of ‘The ¢ Gardener’ s 
Dictionary ’ to which this ‘Gardener’s Cata- 
logue’ gave birth, was not a nurseryman. 

"The identification of these grounds is of 
some interest, but at Chelsea at least it 
may be assumed there were many other 
nurserymen at this date (1730). 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘s.—I have a 
gilt-edged, with 


CHAPEL Royat, St. JAMES 
square leather-bound book, 


crowned gilt monogram stamped on covers, 
on the second page of w hich has been copied 
‘An Anthem upon the safe arrival of His 
Majesty King George the Second, from his 
The Words appointed 


German Dominions, 1748, 





by the Subdean—the Music Composed by Doctor 
Maurice Greene and performed at the —— 
Royal at St. James’s, November y 27, 1748 

On next page: Psalm LXVI., six verses, 
and chorus of five voices—two bass, one 
tenor, two contra-tenor. A few pages on: 
Pope’s ‘ Universal Prayer,’ commencing :— 

Father of All! in ev'ry Age, 
In ev’ry Clime ador’d. 

The remainder of the leaves have been used 
for copying poems by JIxennedy, Burns, 
Gray, &e. 

I believe the book to have been the pro- 
perty of James Fynmore, who married, 
12 May, 1753, Jane Shurfield of St. James's, 
Westminster. Perhaps he was at one time 
a chorister of the Chapel Royal. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


* Reicr ’=Survivinc Huspanp. — An 
instance of this rare use occurs in the M.JI. 
of Thomas Goring (d. 1836), on a headstone 
at Staines (St. Mary’s), co. Middlesex, in 
the churchyard, to the south of the — 





Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SIR JOHN STEUART, BART. 


He was born in Boston, 8 June, 1716; 
entered Harvard College in 1730, taking his 
A.B. in 1734 and his A.M. in 1737; was 
married in Boston to Mary Viscount, 12 Oct., 
1738 ; had one child, John Viscount Steuart, 
born in Boston, 17 Aug., 1740; and later 
went to England, where he married again 
(though the name of his second wife is not. 
known) and had children. At that time a 
catalogue of Harvard graduates was pub- 
lished every third year, and in each ‘ Tri- 
ennial Catalogue ’ from 1737 to 1788 his 
name appears as “ Johannes Steuart Mr.,” 
though in that of 1761 his name is starred, 
indicating that he was (or was supposed to 
be) then dead. But in the Catalogue of 
1791, though thirty years after his supposed 
death, his ‘name suddenly appears as 
‘** *JOHANNES STEUART Mr. Baronettus.” 

Sir John was the son of George Steuart, 
who presumably came from Scotland or the 
North of Ireland, as he was a member of 
the Scots Charitable Society in Boston. 
Here he married Ruth Cutler, 2 June, 1715, 
and had, in addition to Sir John, a daughter 
Mary, born 13 Dec., 1724. Mary Steuart 
married (1) Henry Johnson, 26 Feb., 1744 ; 
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and (2) Francis Johonnot, about 1752; and 
was buried in Boston, 15 March, 1797. 
George Steuart practised medicine, and was 
sometimes called “‘ Dr. Steuart.”? In July, 
1740, he was commissioned a Captain, and 
sailed on the expedition against Carthagena. 
The following appeared in The New England 
Weekly Journal of 17 March, 1741 :— 

“An Extract of a Letter from an Officer in 
Capt. Stewart’s Company at Jamaica, dated 
Jan. 8. 17409. by Capt. Jarvis....Capt. Stewart 
has done a great deal of Service in the Fleet, 
among the sick, being sent for all over the Fleet. 
He gives them Medicines & Advice without Fee 
or Reward, which gives him a good Name among 
our Country-Men; and if he should ever want to 
raise Recruits, he would meet with little or no 
Difficulty.” 

In the same paper of 30 June, 1741, we read : 
** We have an Account of the Death of Capt. 
Stuart of this Town.” 

In her will (dated 5 March, proved 5 May, 

1752) Ruth Steuart mentions ‘‘my Son 
Sir John Stuart Baronet now in England ” 
and “his Children by his second Wife” 
(name not given). On 13 Feb., 1756, John 
Viscount Steuart, “‘ Son of Sir John Stewart 
of London, in Great Britain,’ made Benja- 
min Faneuil (who married Mary Cutler, a 
niece of Sir John’s mother) his guardian. 
In his will (dated 16 Aug., 1760, proved 
2 Oct., 1761) Dr. John Cutler, a brother of 
Sir John Steuart’s mother, bequeathed “‘ the 
Remaining half part of my Estate’ to 
various nephews and nieces, among them 
‘the Children of my deceased Sister Ruth 
Stewart,” 
**Each Child to have an equal share of said 
Remaining half of my Estate, excepting my 
Nephew John Stewart to whom I give five 
shillings only.” ; 

This is all the information I have been 
able to obtain about Sir John Steuart, Bart. 
It will be observed that in 1752 his mother 
called him ‘‘ Sir John Stuart Baronet,”’ that 
in 1756 his son called him “ Sir John Stew- 
art,” and that in 1760 his uncle called him 
plain “‘ John Stewart.’ Can some one on 
your side of the water clear up the mystery 
surrounding his title, give the name of his 
second wife, and the date of his death ? 
Was he, in fact, a baronet ? If so, how did 
he obtain the baronetey? Or was he 
merely a claimant for some _ baronetcy ? 
and if so, what baronetcy ? Burke, G. E. C.’s 
‘Complete Baronetage,’ and the usual au- 
thorities apparently do not mention him. 
It need scarcely be added that the name 
occurs in various forms—Steuart, Steward, 
Stewart, and Stuart. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 





“Trop,” ‘‘TRODE,” Past TENSE OF 
** TREAD.’ ’—This is rare before the sixteenth 
century. The earliest instance of the singular 
trode that I have is from Coverdale (1535), 
2 Kings xiv. 9, ‘‘ A wylde beest. .ran ouer y° 
hawthorne and trode it down.’ ‘The plural 
troden, trode, appears earlier, e.g., in the 
B text of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ xi. 847, ‘* Some 
[birdes] troden hir makes.’ I should be 
glad to get earlier instances than these of 
both singular and plural; also examples of 
trod before 1700. The original past tense 
trad, with its plural tréde(n), trdde(n), was 
usual down to 1500. The past participle 
troden began to supplant the original treden 
before 1350, and was already shortened to 
trode before 1400, and later to trod. Ex- 
amples of the past participle are not asked 
—only of the past tense. 

In the chronology of English verb-forms 
there is still room for much research. For 
example, when did spoke and bore begin to 
supplant spake and bare, and are the earliest 
instances singular or plural? The ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ cites bore first in the plural boren. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Tritpy.—Alfred de Musset wrote his 
‘Réponse & Monsieur Charles Nodier’ in 
1843. To whom and to what does he refer 
in the following lines ?— 

Non pas cette belle insomnie 
lu genie 
Ou Trilby vient, prét 4 chanter 
T’ écouter. 
Trilby would appear to be masculine here, 
if “prét”’ belongs to Trilby, and not to 
‘*‘génie,’ which would be an awkward 
inversion. 

We know the Trilby of 1894; who is the 

Trilby of 1843 ? W. Roserts Crow. 


Micau, ADMONITION, ARGENT, AS FEMALE 
Names. — These names were borne by 
members of my father’s family in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Are they 
uncommon in Cornwall ? I was told that the 
first (Micah) was not unusual in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Germans. 

A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Krne’s Lynn as A Spa.—lIs it true that 
this place was, for a very short time, a 
spa? There is usually a certain amount of 
truth in Sir Walter Besant’s novels, and I 
should like to know whether what I believe 
was very nearly his last work—‘ The Lady 
of Lynn ‘"—is founded on at least some fact. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

22, Unthank Road, Norwich. 
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JOHN THURTELL’S Faminy: ‘* Wipows’ 
MEN,’ “‘ DEAD MEN’S CLOATHES. —Can any 
Norwich reader help me with particulars 
concerning the following ? 

1. What was the education of John Thur- 
tell previously to his being gazetted Second 
Lieutenant of Marines in May, 1809? Was 
he a day-boy at Norwich Grammar School ? 
He seems, wherever educated, to have pro- 
fited very little by his lessons, for when 
** confined he was in Hertford Gaol ’’ he was 
capable of writing ‘‘ I am oblidge.” 

2. Where and when did his_ brothers 
Thomas and Henry die? Had he more 
than one sister? Canon Jessopp wrote to 
The Atheneum in July, 1893, that two 
brothers of the murderer “were prowling 
about Norwich” as late as 1873. Since 
then, I believe, some descendants of John 
Thurtell, senior, have emigrated to South 
Africa. 

3. In the Muster Books of the ships Thur- 
tell served on from June, 1809, to February, 
1814, I find many seamen entered as 
‘* widows’ men” in lieu of names: I also 
find many seamen receiving an allowance for 
*““dead men’s cloathes.”” What do these 
entries mean ? 

4. What has The Norwich Mercury to say 
in its issues for 8, 15, 22 Nov., 1823, and 3, 10, 
17 Jan., 1824? These are not in the 
British Museum, but have been referred to 
in ‘N. & Q.’ or elsewhere. 

Eric WarTSON. 

3. Annandale’s four -volume ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary,’ 1883, s.v. * Widow,’ has: ‘* Widows’ men 
are imaginary sailors, borne on the books, and 
receiving pay and prize money, which is appro- 
priated to Greenwich Hospital ( Marryat).” uller 
information will be found at 9S. v, 254.] 


THE IpEN Brass AT PENSHURST. —- 
Could any one help me to elucidate the 
heraldry of the brass to Paul Iden in Pens- 
hurst Church? He died 1514. In an early 
number of Walford’s Antiguary, c. 1880, 
the writer says that one of the Iden impale- 
ments was that of Guilford; but this must 
be an error, as the arms indicated in the 
brass have the saltire engrailed, whereas the 
Guilford saltire is plain. I suggest that it 
stands for Beaufitz, and possibly indicates 
the widow of Sir John Scott (ob. 1485), who 
was Agnes Beaufitz. Then of the four sur- 
rounding shields, whom could the third (lower 
dexter) one indicate? and why does it 
stand alone, without any Iden attachment ? 
Is there any correlation between a deceased 
and the arrangement of arms round the 
brass? I can find nothing in books on the 
subject. {Could the third shield aforesaid, 





which has three lions ramp., stand for a 
deceased ancestor of paramount import- 
ance? Paul Iden left a widow Anne, and 
an heiress who married Edward Shelley, 
ancestor of the poet, and The Antiquary 
paper was in reference to a supposed Guil- 
ford descent through Iden, which, as far as 
I know, has remained uncontradicted. 
W. L. Kine. 
Wadesmill, War . 


GEORGE COTYERELL, BANKER, NAPLES. 
—Information is wanted respecting the 
above and the present whereabouts of any 
descendants. George Cotterell befriended 
Keats the poet when he arrived at Naples. 
in October, 1820, and it is in connexion 
with a Life of Keats that I am asked by 
a friend to make the above inquiry. Any 
information as to Cotterell’s antecedents or 
descendants will be appreciated. 

Howarp H. CorTtTEReELL, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 


Mepi£vat Bett.—At the parish church 
of St. Michael-on-Wyre, in the Hundred of 
Amounderness, Lancashire, is a bell with 
the following inscription in black-letter 
characters, which has not, I believe, yet 
been noted :— 

en.lan.m.ccce.é.lviii. fu. fette.é.donnee. 
ceste. cloquee . par . Caterine . de. bernieules . 
demoiselle . ‘. . nieuchastel . é . darquenies .é. 

de .[ 
The brackets denote a long word of some four- 
teen or fifteen letters, difficult to decipher, but 
which is something like “* Bnincluingelen."” 
Possibly also what I read as “* Darquenies ”” 
may be ‘“ darquemes.” Can any of your 
readers throw any light on the inscription, 
or suggest who was Catherine de Bernieules ? 
There is no local knowledge or tradition con- 
cerning the bell as far as lam aware. I take 
it to be a French or Flemish bell which has 
found its way to Lancashire. Its diameter 
is 27} in. F. H. C. 


Over Kennett, LANCASHIRE.—Will any 
one familiar with Lancashire kindly tell me. 
where Over Kennett in the county of Lancs 
is to be found? It was the only address te 
a will proved in January, 1656. Any in- 
formation that would be a guide to the 
parish to which it belongs I should be 
grateful for. Was there at that date a 
house at Lancaster of that ‘name? Is 
there any tomb there to the memory of 
Thomas Robinson, who died December, 
1655 ? and if so, has it any coat of arms or 
other indication of the family to which he 
belonged ? f£. C. B. 
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Harriet Witkes: Mrs. Roucu.—Does 
any authentic portrait exist of this lady, 
who was a natural daughter of the famous 
John Wilkes, and who married William 
Rough, barrister-at-law ? I want to repro- 
duce her picture in my forthcoming Life 
of Wilkes. Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Algeciras, Spain. 


Ways OF BEING Lost: Hinpu REFER- 
ENCE SouGcHtT.—I have read somewhere in 
Hindu literature of the sixteen different 
ways in which an object can be lost. I shall 
be glad to learn where I may find the refer- 
ence ; is it in the Ordinances of Manu ? 

Marcu DUNNING. 


Curious NAMES ON A CorFrIn-PLATE.— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me whether 
the following inscription on a lady’s coffin- 
plate denotes that she belonged to any 
particular sect or society ?— 

‘Dame Cleaoffia Cleopatria Clestalis Phillis 
Langhan, relict of Sir James Langham, Bt., died 
November 19th, 1754, eet. 62 years.” 

Her real name was Phillis; she was 
sister to Isaac Ball of St. Anne’s, West- 
minster, a necklace-maker, and wife of Sir 
James Langham, fifth Baronet, who died in 
1749. She had no children by him, but a 
daughter Sarah, wife of John Johnson of 
St. George’s parish in Middlesex, and a 
granddaughter Phillis Windsor are men- 
tioned in her will, which is dated July, 1754. 
Not having seen it myself, I cannot tell 
whether it throws any light on her reasons 
for assuming these high-sounding names, 
and I shall be most grateful for any infor- 
mation about the inscription or her family. 

ErHet LANGHAM. 

Tempo Manor, co. Fermanagh. 


PARISHES IN Two oR MoreE CountTIES.— 
I shall be very much obliged if any reader 
can tell me whether there is any list of the 


_ parishes in England which are situated in 


two or more counties, and whether (if so) 
the proportion of the parish in each county 
is given. Ivy C. Woops, 
Librarian-Secretary. 
Society of Genealogists, 227, Strand, W.C. 


DOVER SEEN FROM CaLais.—Could a man 
see across the Straits three centuries ago ?-—— 


“As a man standing vpon Callis sands may 
see men walking on Douer Clifts, so easily may 
you discerne heaué fro the farthest part of hel.”’— 
Tho. Nash, ‘ Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to 
the Diuell,’ 1595, sig. G 2. 


Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 





PrioR Famity or TEWKESBURY.—Behind 
the new organ in Tewkesbury is a monu- 
mental inscription put up in memory of 
several members of the Prior family— 
among others Henry Prior, died 1809, aged 
91, and Henry Prior, died 1852, aged 100. 
Can any correspondent give me further par- 
ticulars respecting this long-lived family ? 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres (Var). 


CROMWELL’s ILLEGITIMATE DAUGHTER, 
Mrs. Hartor: THomas Paitpot.—At 2 8. 
i. 101, CESTRIENSIS set out the life of 
Jonathan Hartop of Aldborough, Yorks, 
from Jas. Easton’s ‘ Health and Longevity,’ 
published in‘ 1799. Hartop died in 1791, at 
the age of 138, and is said to have married 
five wives, of whom the third was an ille- 
gitimate daughter of Cromwell. The Rev. 
H. J. Todd, in his Life of Milton prefixed 
to his edition of the poet’s works, states in 
a foot-note to p. 158:— 

“This curious anecdote [of Milton repaying 
a sum of 50/.] had appeared in The Wolverhampton 
Chronicle and Staffordshire Advertiser of March 31, 
1790, Mr. Hartop being then living, and the letter 
{of Milton to Hartop] described as extant.” 

Is the extract from The Wolverhampton 
Chronicle known? and does it throw any 
light on Hartop’s third marriage ? 

In his petition to Cromwell on 9 Oct., 
1654 (Brit. Mus. press-mark 669. f. 19 [20]), 
Thomas Philpot signs himself “ your son- 
in-law.” Further particulars of this man 
can be gathered from Mercurius Aulicus 
for 13-20 March, 1654, and from his exami- 
nation in 1660, to be found summarized in 
the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
for 1660-61,’ on p. 427. He must not be 
confounded with the other Thomas Philpot, 
or Philipot, of whom there is a Life in the 
‘D.N.B.’ J. B. WILLrIaMs. 


Movute.—Will any of your readers be so 
kind as to help me in the following difficulty ? 
I am anxious to establish the connecting 
link believed to exist between the family of 
Moule of Bedfordshire and one John Moule, 
who is known to have been living in Great 
Swan Alley, Coleman Street, in 1770, and 
before that in Aldgate. He married Eliza- 
beth Parceval of Stockton-on-Tees; place 
and date of marriage unknown. Their son 
George Moule, born 1768, settled at Melks- 
ham in Wiltshire in 1790. He used arms 
identical with those of Moule of Bedfordshire, 
namely, Argent, a trefoil slipped sable be- 
tween two bars gules, in chief three torteaux 
(see Edmondson’s ‘Body of Heraldry’), 
Crest: A cubit arm issuing out of clouds 
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proper, habited gules, cuff argent, the hand 
open and erect. Motto, ‘‘ Droit et loyal.” 

These arms are quartered with Blackett 
and Vanneck. The Blackett connexion is 
through Elizabeth Parceval, whose mother 
was Ann Blackett, heiress of her uncle 
Michael Blackett. Of the Vanneck con- 
nexion nothing is known. 

Any information about John Moule of 
Great Swan Alley, and any details as to his 
antecedents, or any information about the 
Moules of Bedfordshire, would be very grate- 
fully received. MarGaReET MOULE. 

5, Walsingham Mansions, Fulham Road, S.W. 


‘“RAWHEAD” AND ‘“ BLoopy-BonEs.”’— 
T. M. Kettle’s ‘ The Open Secret in Ireland ’ 
contains the following expression :— 

“For followers reared in the tradition of 
hysteria depicted above, no rawhead is thought 
too raw, and no bloody-bones too bloody.” 
These words brought back to my mind the 
vague memory of a tale I heard, as a child, 
about some such persons as ‘“‘ Rawhead ” 
and ‘‘ Bloody-bones.”’ My only recollec- 
tion of it is that it was a rather fearful one, 
and that it was told me by a woman whose 
childhood and youth had been spent in 
Derry. From the above mention of it in 
Kettle’s book I should suspect it to be a 
fairly common tale in Ireland, particularly 
in the North. Can any of your readers 
give me further information on the matter ? 

Wm. A. McLauGcHiin. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

{[Dr. Cobham Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ says: ‘‘Rawhead and Bloody -Bones.—A 
bogie at one time the terror of children. ‘Servants 
awe children and keep them in subjection b telling 
them of Rawhead and Bloody-Bones’ (Locke).* 
The ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Raw-head,’ 
carries the story much further back than Locke, 
the earliest quotation being from ‘ Wyll of Deuyll,’ 
c. 1550: ‘‘ Written by our faithful Secretaryes, 
Hobgoblin, Rawhed, & Bloody-bone.’’] 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
concerning the following men who were 
educated at Westminster School: (1) 
Blois, admitted Christmas, 1809, and left 
1811; (2) C. H. Blount, at school in 1803; 
(3) Charles Henry Bloxam, born 15 Jan., 
1812, admitted 13 Jan., 1824; (4) Fraser 
Houstoun Bloxam, born 26 May, 1810, 
admitted 18 Jan., 1819; (5) George Frede- 
rick Bloxam, born 20 Sept., 1813, admitted 
14 Jan., 1824; (6) Henry Boulton, ad- 
mitted June, 1740, aged 13; (7) James 
Boulton, admitted 17 Jan., 1771; and 
(8) Richard Bolton, admitted 11 Oct., 1786. 

G. F. R. B. 








Marsack.—At 7 S. xii. 409, 478, there 
are references to a certain Major Charles 
Marsack, who bought Caversham Park, 
Oxon, from the Earl of Cadogan (presumably ) 
in or about the year 1787. This transaction 
is recorded in the ‘ Biog. Index of the House 
of Lords,’ 1808, as follows :— 

‘In consequence of some unhappy connubial 

events the late Earl sold land, house, furniture, 
wine in the cellar, and, if we are to believe report, 
the very roast beef on the spit to Major Marsac [sic | 
for a sum of money one day before dinner.” 
As Caversham Park cost not less than 
130,000. to build (see Neale’s ‘ Views,’ 
1824), the Major must have been a wealthy 
man to take over such a property 

I desire to find out who Major Charles 
Marsack, or Marsac, was, whence he came, 
and if he had any connexion with the 
French families of the same name. His 
career in the Indian Army is published in 
Dodswell and Miles’s ‘ List,’ 1834. 

G. J., F.S.A. 


Brurron.—Can any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ supply particulars concerning the 
family history of Col. Nicholas Brutton, 
who, it is stated, sold the Lieutenant- 
Coloneley of he 11th Light Dragoons to 
the Earl of Cardigan for the record price of 
17,5001. ? F. W. R. GARNETT. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W 





Replies. 
PIRATES: CAPT. WOODES ROGERS. 


(11 S. viii. 488.) 


Capt. WoopEs Rocers came to the front 
owing to having achieved a name as a 
successful pirate. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century the West Indian seas 
were infested with a horde of these outlaws, 
the chief of whom was one Edward Teach, 
commonly known as “ Blackbeard,’? whose 
head-quarters were at New Providence in 
the Bahama Islands; and there is little 
doubt that for a time Woodes Rogers was 
associated with him, and especially with one 
of Blackbeard’s comrades—a certain Ben- 
jamin Hornygold, who with Woodes Rogers 
in 1717 sailed to the continent of America 
on a privateering expedition, which was 
very successful. In that year, however, the 
notorious Blackbeard had been attacked by 
a small expedition sent by the Governor 
of Virginia under Lieut. Maynard; after 
@ sanguinary encounter Blackbeard was 
killed, and those who survived of his crew 
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captured, and most of them cohuieniadbk 
executed. 

In the following year pressure was put 
upon King George I. by the merchants of 
London and Liverpool to send a well- 
equipped expedition to the West Indies to 
deal thoroughly with the pirates, of whom 
a number still remained, and practically 
made government in the Bahamas impossible, 
though a royal charter had been granted 
by Charles II. to the Duke of Albemarle 
and five other distinguished Englishmen, 
and proprietary rights conceded to them. 
These Lords Proprietors, as they were termed, 
sent a Governor to represent them—the first, 
Capt. Johnson Wentworth, who assumed 
the position in 1671. Nothing much could 
be done, however, for between the pirates 
and the French and Spaniards civilized 
government was impossible. It would take 
up too much space to detail the failures of 
the various Governors who had been sent 
out by the Lords Proprietors between 1671 
and 1704; suffice it to say that a Mr. Birch, 
who had been dispatched in the latter year, 
upon his arrival found New Providence 
destitute of inhabitants, and after camping 
in the woods for some days he returned to 
England. 

The London and Liverpool merchants 
before mentioned prevailed upon the King 
to assume the responsibility of making an 
end of the pirates, and recommended Capt. 
Woodes Rogers to command an expedition, 
and also to govern the colony. The King 
followed this advice, and Woodes Rogers 
was duly commissioned to fill these offices. 
This selection was a complete success. He 
wisely secured the co-operation of Hornygold, 
who had previously been pardoned, and 
with his assistance the principal remaining 
pirates were brought to justice, and eight 
of them executed on 12 Dec., 1718. This 
appears to have been the death - blow to 
piracy in the Bahamas, and a period of 
comparative peace was secured. Woodes 
Rogers remained as Governor for four years, 
and for the first time some progress was 
made in settled government. 

G. T. CARTER. 

Greycliffe, Torquay. 


“ A British Privateer in the time of Queen Anne, 
being the Journal of Captain Woodes Rogers, 
Master Mariner, with notes, illustrations, and ma: 
ae C. Leslie.” Published by Chapman 

all. 


This book comprises the journal kept by 
Capt. Rogers during his voyage round the 
world in the ship the Duke, and gives a full 
account of his adventures on the west coast 
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of South America, including the rescue ot 
Alexander Selkirk from the Isle of Juan 
Fernandez. 

The Duke was a Bristol ship, fitted out 
by the merchants of that city, and no doubt 
sailed under letters of marque. Capt. 
Rogers, therefore, would probably have been 
greatly surprised to find himself classed as 
a pirate. DONALD GUNN. 

63, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Cf. Charles Johnson, ‘The History ot 
Pirates’ (an eighteenth - century book) ; 
Henri Malo, ‘Les Corsaires’ (Paris, 1908); 
Gomer Williams, ‘ History of the Liverpool 
Privateers ’ (London, 1906); Alberto Guglil- 
motti, ‘La Guerra dei Pirati e la Marina 
Pontificia del 1500 al 1560’ (Firenze, 1876) ; 
and Mr. Statham’s recently published book 
on some notorious pirates. Be bn BK 


The article on Woodes Rogers by Prot. 
Laughton in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ will, no 
doubt, supply the information wanted, 
though if more is required the following refer- 
ences may be of use. “ The best account of 
Woodes Rogers’s famous voyage is in his, now 
searce, ‘ Cruising Voyage round the World.’ 
first published in 1712. A second edition 
was published in 1718 and reissued in 1726. 
Another account of this voyage, entitled 
‘A Voyage to the South Seas and round 
the World,’ was written by Capt. Edward 
Cooke, and also published in 1712. Other 
accounts will be found in the following 
works :— 

Allgemeine Historie der Leo zu Wasser und 
Lande. Trans. by J. J. Schwabe and others. 
1754. Vol. xii. pp. 63-79. 

Terra Australis Cognita. 1768. Vol. iii. pp. 231- 


379. 
The World Display’d. Third Edition, 1771, Vol. 
vi. pp: —95. 


Histoire des Naufra . Par M. D. 1789. Vol. 
iii. pp. 105-24 of Supplément aux ‘ Voyages 
Imaginaires,’ par C. G. T. Garnier. 


The Voyage of Woodes Rogers. Arliss’s Juvenile 
Library. 1820. Pp. 60 
Bristollia: Outline of the Voyage of the Duke and 
Ducngee Privateers, 1708-Jl. Bristol, 1849. 
Life LHe a British Privateer in the time of 
ne Anne: being the Journal of Captain 
Woodes Rogers. With notes by R. C. Leslie. 
1889. New Edition, 1894, 


The following are biographical :— 
Georgian Era. Vol. iii. p. 458. 

Heroes of Maritime Baa ery. By W.H.D. Adams. 
Woodes Rogers, pp. 153-70, 

In addition to the references in ‘N. & Q.’ 
already given, notes will be found at 4 8S. 
x. 107 and 95S. i. 68. RoLanp AUSTIN. 

Gloucester 
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THE WEARING OF Sworps (11 S. viii. 
410).—To wear a sword is the sign of a gentle- 
man. This explains the fact that footmen 
were forbidden to wear it. Upper servants, 
however, were reckoned as gentlemen, as 
in the common phrase ‘‘ Gentlemen’s gentle- 
men.’ They did not wear livery, but plain 
clothes, and were allowed to wear swords. 
In Lord Broughton’s Life we read of a 
dinner at Devonshire House in the last 
century where out-of-livery servants with 
swords attended. Sydney Smith, writing 
to Archdeacon Singleton in 183%, makes fun 
of the ‘‘domestics of the prelacy with 
swords and bag-wigs’’ at Lambeth Palace. 
To the present day the train-bearer to the 
Speaker always wears a sword. 

CHE Sara Sara. 


GROOM OF THE STOLE (11 S. viii. 466, 515): 
—In Halliwell’s *‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ 1847, one reads, s.v. 
* Stole (4)? :— 

‘* A kind of packing-chest for roves and clothes. 
We still have ‘groom of the stole.’ See ‘Privy 
Purse Expences of Eliz. of York,’ p. 45.” 

In ‘Anglize Notitia; or, The Present 
State of England: The First Part,’ by Edw. 
Chamberlayne, 15th ed., 1684, p. 160, is :— 

“* A List of His Majesties Servants in Ordinary, 
above Stairs. 

“Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber, whereof the 
first is called Groom of the Stole, that is, according 
to the signification of the word in Greek, from 
whence, first the Latines, and thence the Italian 
and French derive it, Groom or Servant of the 
Robe or Vestment; He having the Office and 
Honour to present, and put on his Majesties First 
Garment or Shirt, every arsine: and to order the 
things of the Bed-Chamber.” 

One of the duties of the Gentlemen of the 
Bed-Chamber was, ‘in the absence of the 
Groom of the Stole, to supply his place.” 

The word “ stole ’’ comes from the Greek 
atoAyn (equipment, robe, stole). See 
Skeat’s and other dictionaries. In modern 
Greek the word has much the same meanings, 
plus uniform and livery (of servants). 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


I note that the “stole” here mentioned 
has been variously interpreted as_ the 
liturgical stole worn by the King at his 
Coronation, the long robe or vestment worn 
by him on solemn occasions, and his 
Majesty’s first garment every morning. I 
cannot help thinking that all these are after- 
thoughts, and that it really has to do 
with the apartment long known as the Stole 
(or Stool) Chamber, the evidence for which 
is abundant, as will appear in Mr. St. John 
Hope’s great book on Windsor Castle, to 
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be published immediately. This supposi- 
tion fits in well with the gold key which the 
Groom of the Stole wore as his emblem of 
office. J. T. F. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Your correspondent J. T. F. is surely in 
error in confounding the royal robe—known 
from very remote times as the “ stole ”’— 
with the ‘stool chamber,” by which he 
apparently means the “ lieu d’aisance.”’ 

The stole has been worn by every English 
sovereign at his or her Coronation, including 
the present King, and has been fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in official narratives 
of the ceremonial. H. 


Giascow Cross AND DeErFor’s ‘Tour ” 
(11 S. viii. 349, 416, 492).—I have a copy 
of the first edition of the ‘Tour’ “by a 
Gentleman ”; vol. i., 1724; vol. ii., 1725 ; 
vol. iii., 1727, “‘ which completes the work 
and contains a|tour thro’ Scotland | with 
a map of Scotland by Mr. Moll.” This has 
no separate title, but is separately paged. 
The words “ in the centre stands the cross ”’ 
do not occur in this edition. After the words 
** are so large of themselves” the paragraph 
continues, “as you come down from the 
hill,” &e. IF. R 

Godalming. 


JOHN Strout (StrRouDE), Devon (11 8. 
viii. 489).—I doubt whether the two Johns 
are identical. John Strode, who matricu- 
lated (aged 17) at Exeter College, and took 
his B.A. degree from Broadgates Hall 
(Pembroke College) on 11 May, 1621, was 
apparently younger brother of William 
Strode (1599 ?-1645), the celebrated poli- 
tician. In the Register of Exeter College, 
under ‘College Plate: White Plate: 
Bowles,’ occurs the following entry: “ Ex 
dono Johannis Strode, Guiielmi Strode 
equitis aurati filii et hujus Coll. commensalis, 
13} 0z.’? According to Prince (‘ Danmonii 
Iilustres ’), he was apparently 
a great favourite of the nobility and gentry, who 
spent much of his time about London, and was 
counted the best bowler (player of bowls) in all 
England.” 

Pepys Query (11 S. viii. 489)—On 
Sunday morning, 2 Sept., 1666, Mr. Pepys 
walked to the Tower, “and there got up 
upon one of the high places’; and 
“there I did see the houses at that end of the 
bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this 
and the other side the end of the bridge; which, 
among other people, did trouble me for,” &c. 

** Poor little Michell ” was the younger son 
of Thos. Michell, bookseller, of Westminster 
Hall. He had married Betty Howlett, 
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“‘whom I from a girle did use to call my 
second wife, and mighty pretty she is.” 
She had been betrothed to his elder brother, 
but, he dying of the plague, espoused the 
vounger brother, whom she is said always to 
have preferred. Her mother sold gloves, 
&c., in her shop in Westminster Hall. 

I think “ our Sarah ”’ must have been the 
former maid of Pepys, about whom he and 
his wife fell out. Both parties mentioned 
evidently lived-on the Bridge. 

A. R. Bayiey. 


NorBorNve (11 S. viii. 488).—Might I ven- 
ture to suggest that the chance of furnish- 
ing information of a definite nature would 
be greater if more details were included in 
the inquiry? The name of the family in 
connexion with which the place is men- 
tioned would be helpful. Considering that 
the question is whereabouts in London 
Norborne was, one hesitates to propose a 
place in Kent as the likely spot, but for 
what it may be worth I would draw atten- 
tion to a parish called Norborn (now North- 
bourne) in co. Kent. In the ‘Index Vil- 
Jaris’ (1690) it occurs with the following 
particulars: ‘“‘ Norborn; Kent; hundred 
Augustine Laf[the]; latit. 51.14;  longit. 
1.18 E; seat of one gentleman and knight ; 
vicarage; deanery of Sandwich.” It is 
three miles from Deal, and furnished the 
title borne by Lord Northbourne. 

Leo C. 


This place is described in Sir Henry 
Spelman’s ‘ Villare Anglicum’ (1656) as 
being in Kent, in the Lathe of St. Augustine. 
It can then be identified in Philipott’s 
‘Villare Cantianum’ (1659) as Nortb- 
bourne, mentioned by Leland as containing 
the remains of an ancient building said to 
have been the palace of Eadbald, King of 
Kent, by whom the manor was granted to 
the monks of St. Augustine’s. Thereafter 
its history is easy to trace. The estate 
was.in the possession of the Sandys family 
from 1603 until it was sold to Mr. Edward 
Bois in 1630. Wn. NoRMAN. 


Dramatic Crisictsm (11 S. viii. 490).— 
I do not think any book exists in which 
detailed accounts are to be found of Lilian 
Adelaide Neilson’s performances of Juliet 
at the Haymarket Theatre. Perhaps her 
fullest biography—in which these appear- 
ances are briefly referred to, merely by way 
of record—is to be found in Charles E. 
Pascoe’s ‘Dramatic List,’ published by 
David Bogue in 1880, but long since out 
of print. 





To Miss Litton’s season at the Aqua- 
rium (afterwards named the Imperial 
Theatre), which commenced in 1878, the 
same remark applies, though if N. L. P. 
can obtain Pascoe’s ‘ Dramatic Notes,’ first 
published in 1879, but out of print, and con- 
tinued for many years subsequently under 
the auspices of Messrs. Rideing, T. Walter 
Wilson, and other editors, he will find more 
detailed criticism. This book was also 
embellished with clever illustrations and 
sketches for the first seven years of its 
publication, after which it was confined to 
letterpress. The Oul was never illustrated, 
to my knowledge; anyhow, there are no 
pictures in two or three volumes of it in my 
possession. 

The best thing for N. L. P. to do is to 
refer to the ‘ Era Almanacks’ for the dates of 
productions and revivals at the Haymarket 
and Imperial Theatres of the periods to 
which he alludes, and then consult the files 
of The Era newspaper for detailed accounts 
and criticisms; or, from and after August, 
1878, the volumes of the now defunct 
Theatre Magazine. 

: WittoucHBy MAycock. 

[Joseph Knight ‘in his ‘ Theatrical Notes,’ pub- 
lished by Lawrence & Bullen in 1893, gives a full 
descripticn of Miss Neilson’s Juliet and her other 
characters. There are also many references to Miss 
Litton.] 


Morra JEWEL (11 S. viii. 489).—This, 
presented to the Earl of Moira on 27 Jan., 
1813, and described as 
‘*a superb jewel suspended from a collar three feet 
long, composed of seven rows of fine gold Maltese 
chain, intersected by five gold parallelograms, with 
brilliant centres,” 
was supplied by a well-known Freemason, 
Mr. J. C. Burekhardt, of Northumberland 
Street, Strand, for under 6701., being the 
cost price of the materials and labour, though 
valued by an eminent jeweller at about 
1.5002. (Preston’s ‘ Ilustrations,’ ed. 1840, 
352"). 

A published paper. read in 1885 at the 
centenary celebration of a Masonic Lodge 
which had seventy years before subscribed 
40 guineas to the jewel presentation fund, 
has the following :— 

“T regret to say that the jewel no longer exists. 
It was, I understand, giver! into the possession of 
the last Marquis fot | er Hem by the trustees as. 
an heirloom. On his death without issue, it was 
claimed by his sister, who succeeded him as 
Countess of Loudoun, but it was then found that 
the stones had been taken out and re-set in various 
ornaments, and their identity hopelessly lost. 
Thus a lady added to her store of apres adorn- 
ments ; bef an artistic expression by our Order of 
the merits of a gallant soldier, a distinguished 
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‘statesman, and a devoted Mason, has become only 
@ memory and a record.” 

The last Marquis died in November, 1868, 
and as all the parties immediately concerned 
have died since, it is hardly likely that more 
specific information is now obtainable. 

W. B. H. 


‘*' THE HONOURS THREE ”’ (11 S. viii. 467). 
—What Scott Riddell had in his mind when 
he introduced ‘‘the honours three’ into 
the refrain of his lyric was probably the 
thrice-repeated ‘‘ Hip, hip, hurrah!” that 
accompanies the drinking of a toast. The 
song, it should be noted, is invested with a 
social character, the ostensible executant 
calling upon his comrades to support his 
enthusiasm for his native country, and 
closing each stanza, not with “Ill drink,” 
as stated by the querist, but with the 
confident appeal, 

We'll drink a cup to Scotland yet, 
Wi’ a’ the honours three. 
It is the manner of honouring the toast that 
is contemplated, and not the country with 
the royal insignia added for the sake of pro- 
claiming its dignity. 

It is true that the threefold jubilation is 
sometimes given with one foot on one’s chair 
and the other on the table, and this distinction 
is accorded only to the toast of the evening. 
The poet may have thought of this cere- 
monial pre-eminence, but it is not inevitable 
that he should have done so. It may be 
added that the elevated response is fre- 
quently said to typify ‘“‘ Highland honours,” 
and that the initiated consider this attribu- 
tion a misnomer. THoMAS BAYNE. 


BURLESQUES OF MysTERY Prays (11 S. 
vill. 427).—The statement that burlesques 
of Mystery plays were written and per- 
formed at the time of the Reformation by 
English Protestants is sometimes made, but 
it is rather difficult to discover on what 
authority it rests. It is true that the old 
Mystery plays were sometimes replaced by 
new ones in which Catholic was replaced by 
Protestant theology, but these new plays 
do not seem to have been burlesques of the 
old. In O. Waterhouse’s ‘ Non-Cycle Mys- 
tery Plays’ (E.E.T.S., Extra Series) the 
Norwich Mystery of ‘Adam and Eve’ is 
printed in two versions: one the pre-Refor- 
mation play, which was acted about 1530 ; 
the other the post-Reformation play, which 
replaced it about 1565. The second is a 
perfectly serious rehandling of the same 
theme in the Protestant interest; at the 
conclusion the Holy Ghost expounds to 
Adam and Eve the doctrine of Justification 





by Faith. There is nothing in the play 
which at all resembles Aristophanes. The 
same may be said of the other Protestant 
Mysteries which have survived: John 
Bale’s ‘ Temptation of Christ in the Desert,’ 
‘Preaching of John the Baptist in the 
Wilderness,’ and ‘God’s Promises,’ and 
Nicholas Grimald’s Latin plays, ‘ Christus 
Redivivus’ and ‘ Archipropheta.’ See 
Chambers, ‘The Medieval Stage,’ ii, 
Append. X. ‘God’s- Promises’ is printed 
in ‘Everyman, and Other Plays,’ in the 
‘** Everyman Library.” 

There are three possible explanations of 
the theory that burlesque Mystery plays 
were acted :— i 

1. That such plays once existed, but that 
none of them have survived. 

2. That historians have misinterpreted 
the statements of Catholic writers, who 
accused the Protestants of acting profane, 
scandalous, malicious libels, &e. These 
expressions were, of course, applied by the 
Catholics to the Protestant theology ex- 
pounded in the Protestant plays. They 
may also refer to the Morality plays, such 
as Wever’s ‘ Lusty Juventus,’ in which a 
young man is tempted into sin by a wicked 
Catholic, and converted by a virtuous 
Protestant ; or Bale’s ‘ King John,’ which 
is an attack on Popes, cardinals, and monks. 
Such plays, however, are neither Mysteries 
nor burlesques of Mysteries. 

3. That the first students of dramatic 
literature, on reading some of the early 
Mystery plays, concluded that they must 
have been written by Protestants to ridi- 
cule the Catholic faith, because they treat 
sacred themes so grossly. Such plays as 
‘Cain and Abel,’ in the Townley Collection, 
and ‘The Purgation of the Virgin,’ in the 
*‘Ludus Coventrie,’ are much more like 
Aristophanes in their coarse humour and 
irreverent handling of sacred characters 
than any of the extant Protestant plays. 

M. H. Dopps. 


UNCOLLECTED Kipitnc Items (11 S. viii. 
441, 464, 485, 515).—At p. 486 reference is 
made toa letter of Mr. Kipling’s, said to have 
been published in The Spectator. It may 
be worth mentioning that in The Spectator 
of 19 March, 1910, was republished a note- 
worthy article by Mr. Kipling, which had 
appeared in The Pioneer of 11 Jan., 1888. 
It will be found in the former paper under 
a letter written by me, signed X. The 
editor considered it a remarkable forecast of 
the result to be expected from the system of 
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education of Bengali youths, by a writer 
himself then barely out of his teens. The 
correspondence is headed by the editor 
‘Mr. Kipling on the Manufacture of Indian 
Anarchists.’ The article is not only very 
amusing, but so wonderfully accurate in its 
prognosis that it certainly is deserving of a 
prominent place in any collection of works 
by the author. 

A great many sketches and articles by 
Mr. Kipling, contributed whilst sub-editor, 
will be found in the old files of The Pioneer, 
and also in The Civil and Military Gazette. 
T collected several of these at the time, but 
I cannot at this moment lay my hand on 
them. I have, however, with me _ here 
a skit which appeared in The Pioneer of 
23 Nov., 1884, entitled ‘A Campaigning 
Phrase Book.’ It will be found noticed 
in my ‘Many Memories,’ published some 
years ago, as follows :— 

“T know few things so irresistibly comic as a col- 

‘lection of sentences in the vernacular, supposed to 
‘be prepared as a vocabulary for the use of the 
British soldier on the frontier. It is a mixture of 
Hobson-Jobson and Hindustani, which to those 
who know something of the two languages is most 
entertaining. Iremember meeting the writer in 
the afternoon after the article had appeared in 
The Pioneer, and asking how he could possibly 
have arrived at so marvellous a result. He 
answered that he had taken down most of the 
sentences from the lips of men in the barracks. 
But without desiring to throw doubts on the 
author’s accuracy, I cannot bring myself to credit 
“Tommy’ with all the delights of the ‘Soldier’s 
Vocabulary.’ ” 
And to this opinion I adhere. I shall be 
glad to confide my copy of the article to 
your correspondent, should he wish to have 
at. J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Vevey. ° 





UprRiIGHT STONES IN OPEN CHURCHYARDS 
{11 8. viii. 490)—An upright stone bearing 
the earliest date of any I have among my 
notes, ‘after having copied inscriptions in 
upwards of 150 churchyards, is at Clophill, 
in Beds. This small headstone stands a 
little way south-east from the old church 
{now used as a mortuary chapel), and bears 
the following inscription :— 

ss ey _—_ bo Bodey of | Thomas Dear- 
man at gave rnd ¢ Tear > Labrers 
bry tees’ s ovnd a | Year to the Labrers | 

It is not clear whether this date of Dear- 
man’s charity was also the year of his death. 
As no date of month is given, it seems 
probable that the stone was erected at a 
later period than the above date. 

_ The next oldest headstone I have met with 
is in Eversholt Churchyard, in the same 
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county. It is near the centre of the north 
part of the churchyard, and close to Thomas 
Daniel’s tombstone. 

‘‘ Here lyeth the body of Judith the Wife of 

Thomas Bucher who departed this life Septem- 
ber....also Thomas....who departed this life 
[3]....1655, Aged 70. And of their 5 children 
Lettice Mary Elizabeth Thomas & [....].” 
The above inscription is so worn away that 
I was unable to read the first date, but the 
second date has been preserved by being 
partly hidden by the soil. The last name 
of the children was too deep under ground 
to reach. 

I was shown an older inscription on a 
headstone than those above in St. Michael’s 
Churchyard, Lichfield, but I do not seem to 
have preserved a copy. 

A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 

I have an exhaustive acquaintance with 
many churchyards in North Bucks, and find 
very few headstones bearing a date earlier 
than 1700; there are, indeed, comparatively 
few before 1725. 

In Olney Churchyard there are head- 
stones to William Gaines, d. 1657, and to 
“Catharina filia perdilecta Thome John- 
son,’ d. 1680; and a coffin-shaped stone to 
Edmund Ball, d. 1692. 

At Little Woolstone there is a headstone 
to Daniel Allison, d. 1695; this epitaph 
contains fifty-three words, and was deciphered 
with much difficulty in 1911. : 

The oldest example I know is in Sympson 

Churehyard. It lies loose against the east 
wall of the north transept. The upper part 
of the stone is cut as a circle 16 in. in dia- 
meter, the lower part is 12 in. wide and about 
8in. high, the total height being therefore 
24in.; the thickness oi the stone varies 
from 2in. at the edge to 3 or more inches 
at other parts; the back is irregular and 
very roughly hewn. As the top border of 
the stone is mutilated the first few words 
of the inscription are lost ; the rest reads: 
ME D(OE) | ..0V NOT WE| EPE IAM NOT DE 
| AD IAMASLEPE | WILLIAM GALE | MARCH 
THE 9| 1638. This stone has obviously 
been moved from its original position— 
a fate which has befallen many early head- 
stones. Restorations of the churches, with 
the accompanying levelling and _ lowering 
of the raised surface of the circumjacent 
churchyard, caused the destruction and 
removal of the oldest headstones, specimens 
of which may be found used as paving for 
the kitchens and outhouses of neighbouring 
cottages. 

Independently of the havoe wrought by 
restoration, the powers of surviving of the 
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earliest stones varied with the description 
of stone used and the locality. I think they 
become lichen-covered and_ disintegrate 
sooner in inland churchyards; at the sea- 
coast the headstones always appear to be 
cleaner and much better preserved, with 
clearer lettering. I suggest that the older 
examples are most likely to be found in sea- 
side churchyards. Consult Bloxam’s ‘ Com- 
panion to Gothic Architecture,’ chapter on 
Sepulchral Monuments (1882). 
WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 
Bletchley. 


THomas Hvupson, Portrarr PAINTER, 
1701-79 (11 S. viii. 489).—In the National 
Portrait Gallery are pictures by him of 
James Bradley, Astronomer’ Royal; 
George II., Handel, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke, Matthew Prior (copied by Hudson 
from an original by Jonathan Richardson), 
and Lord Chief Justice Sir John Willes. 

At Oxford, in the Bodleian, are his por- 
traits of Archbishop John Potter, Handel, 
and James Bradley (the original of the 
N.P.G. picture). 

At Oxford, in the Examination Schools, 
his portraits of Handel and of William Boyce 
the composer (attributed to Hudson). 

At Oxford, at Exeter College, of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Secker (copy from Hudson’s 
portrait in vestry of St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly). 

At Oxford, 
tobert Henley, 
Chancellor. 

At Oxford, at Christ Church, of Richard 
Trevor, Bishop of Durham (attributed to 
Hudson). 

At Cambridge, in Hall of Trinity College, 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Isaac Barrow (a copy 
by Hudson), John Dryden (a copy by 
Hudson), John Ray (a copy by Hudson) ; 
and in the Master’s Lodge, Sir Isaac Newton. 

At Cambridge, in Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Richard, sixth Viscount Fitzwilliam. 

A portrait by Hudson of Samuel Scott is 
in the National Gallery. The large picture 
of Charles, second Duke of Marlborough, 
and his family, at Blenheim Palace, is his 
chief work. An effective family picture by 
him is at Lord Devon’s seat, Powderham 
Castle. A. R. BAYLey. 


He started to work under his father-in- 
law, Jonathan Richardson, in or about 1720. 
In three or four years after his apprentice- 
ship he would have begun working at his 
one and only studio in Great Queen Street, 
and it was here that Reynolds, in 1740, 
became his pupil. Harotp Matet, Col. 


at All Souls College, of 
farl of Northington, Lord 





While I am unable to give any direct 
answer to the queries raised by Con. Fyn- 
MORE, I think he may be glad to know of two 
valuable contributions to our scanty know- 
ledge of Hudson that have appeared recently: 
one in a letter under the heading ‘New 
Light on Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ in The 
Morning Post of 8 Dec., 1913, and the other 
in the last issue of Devon Notes and Queries. 
These, which are quite the most exhaustive 
accounts known to me, are both from the 
pen of Mr. John Lane, the well-known 
publisher—himself a collector and a valiant: 
champion of British art. I am sure that 
he and every one interested in the history 
of portraiture in England will eagerly await 
such fresh information as Con. FyNMORE’s. 
questions may elicit. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


Although it does not answer Con. Fyn- 
MORE’S queries, a letter from Mr. John Lane, 
which appeared in The Morning Post ot 
8 Dec., 1913, will be found interesting in 
connexion with this master of Reynolds, 
Wilson, and other great painters. 

There are several references to Hudson 
in J. T. Smith’s ‘ Life of Nollekens.’ 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


*““MAN IS IMMORTAL TILL HIS WORK IS 
DONE” (11 S. vii. 330, 373; viii. 136).— 
I have only recently come across the reply 
in your paper at the last reference. It 
happened that I was reading at the time 
the ‘Travels of Ibn Jubayr,’ in Arabic, 
Wright’s text, by M. J. de Goeje, of the 
“ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series,” vol. v., 
and on the cover occur inscriptions in 
Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, the transla- 
tions of which are given inside as follows :— 


1. Arabic. 
These are our works which prove 
What we have done ; 
Look, therefore, at our works 
When we are gone. 
2. Turkish. 
His genius cast its shadow o’er the world, 
And in brief time he much ackieved and wrought : 
The Age’s Sun was he, and ageing suns 
Cast lengthy shadows, though their time be short. 
(Kemal Pasha-Zadé.) 
3. Persian. 
When we are dead, seek for our resting-place, 
Not in the earth, but in the hearts of men. 
(Jalal-ud-Din Rumi.) 

I dare say others may have noticed this, 
but I send you the reference in case it may 
prove of interest. A. R. NETHERSOLE, 

Major W.L.I. 


Nungumbaukum, Madras. 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. CHRISTOPHER : PAINT- 
unG AT AMPTHILL (11 S. viii. 467, 516).— 
Perhaps the panels about which Mrs. Por- 
LARD inquires represent the unusual legend of 
‘St. Christopher and King Dagon, as in the 
wall-painting at St. Keverne, Cornwall. See 
Journal Royal Inst. of Cornwall, vol. xv. 
p. 151, and vol. xvi. p. 392 (with illustration). 

YGREC. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. viii. 168).—Dr. William Dick of 
‘Tullymet was son of Robert Dick of Ballie- 
kelurie (1733-1824) by his first wife, Susan 
Douglas. Dr. William, who was their eldest 
‘surviving son, was born 29 Dec., 1757; 
married, in 1786, Charlotte (born 1755), 
daughter of Mr. Maclaren (styled Baron 
Maclaren) of East Haugh, near Pitlochry, 
and died v.p. 16 Jan., 1821. R.-E. B. 


MruiraRy: CoLouRED PRINT WANTED 
(11 S. viii. 489).—I would suggest referring 
to the Royal United Service Library or the 
Albert one at Aldershot. For black and 
white, see the silver centrepiece at the 
officers’ mess at Woolwich, which com- 
memorates the centenary of the Madras 
Horse Artillery, representing—so a Bengal 
H.A. tells me—the same uniform as that 
worn by the Bengal H.A. at the period 
required. Haroitp MAtet, Col. 


‘Musarum DEtLicLe,’ 1656 (11 S. viii. 509). 
—In reply to L. L. K., the small volume 
called ‘Musarum Delicie; or, The Muses 
Recreation,’ 1656, by Admiral Sir John 
Mennes and Dr. James Smith, is evidently 
the one he is seeking. Very rare in its 
original form, it has been twice reprinted 
with other works, called respectively ‘ Wit 
Restor’d,’ 1658, and ‘ Wit’s Recreations,’ 
1640, which seem to have been compiled by 
them, if not wholly theirs. 

The first of these later issues (limited to 
150 copies) appeared in 1817, being edited 
by Mr. E. Du Bois, and it has now become 


almost as rare as the original. The second 


reprint, in two volumes, has no date, but 
it must have been published by John Camden 
Hotten after 1870, a sale at Sotheby’s of 
that year being mentioned in the‘ Advertise- 
ment’ at the beginning. My copy was 
bought at the sale of the Cosens library in 
1891. 

Notices of Sir John Mennes and of Dr. 
Smith are to be found in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and in Hotten’s 


edition of their works, to which allusion has 


just been made. Sir John, whose monu- 
ment is in the church of St. Olave, Hart 





Street, was a man of some mark. He is 
mentioned again and again by Samuel 
Pepys, who seems on the whole to have had 
a poor opinion of him, and generally speaks 
of him in slighting terms. The ‘ Musarum 
Deliciz ’ is not a book for Sunday reading, 
but James Smith (Sir John’s associate) 
was a clergyman and D.D. who became 
Rector of Exminster and Archdeacon of 
Barnstaple. His moral character, as far 
as we know, stood high, and it has been 
suggested that he might fittingly have 
applied to himself the line :— 
Lasciva est nobis pagina vita proba est. 
PuiItip NoRMAN. 


**Musarum Deliciz: or, The Muses Recrea- 
tion, conteining severall pieces of poetique 
wit. By S'J.M. and Ja: S.” (¢.e., Sir John 
Mennis and Dr. James Smith), first published 
1655, was republished in 1656 and 1658, and 
again in 1817. The last of these editions 
appeared with ‘ Wit Restor’d’ and ‘ Wits 
Recreations.’ A new edition of the three 
books, with augmented notes, indexes, and 
a portrait of Sir John Mennis, was issued in 
two volumes by John Camden Hotten (not 
dated) about 1874. See ‘ Advertisement’ in 
Hotten’s edition, and W. Carew Hazlitt’s 
‘Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, and 
Dramatic Literature of Great Britain,’ 1867, 
p. 388. Hazlitt writes as to the 1656 
edition: ‘‘ Second edition, with a slight 
variation in title.” ‘J 

In Hotten’s edition ‘The Lowse’s Pere- 
grination ’ appears vol. i. p. 48. The song, 
with many differences and an extra stanza, 
is in the ‘Supplement of Reserved Songs 
from Merry Drollery, 1661,’ which should be 
attached to J. Woodfall Ebsworth’s edition 
of ‘ Choyce Drollery,’ 1876. 


J. F. MEEHAN, BooKSELLER (11 S. viii. 504). 
—Perhaps I may be allowed to offer an 
addendum to Mr. Witt14M MERCER’s inter- 
esting article. Mr. Meehan was the author 
of ‘ The Famous Houses of Bath and District,’ 
‘More Famous Houses of Bath and Dis- 
trict,’ ‘Famous Buildings of Bath and 
District,’ ‘ Bath Episodes,’ ‘ Hetling House, 
Bath, its Ancient and Modern History ’ (all 
published by B. & J. F. Meehan, 32, Gay 
Street, Bath). Very possibly he wrote other 
books. It is to be hoped that his collection 
of Bath relics will be acquired by the city. 
I have a letter from him dated 2 Nov./11, 
in which he speaks of his “ private Bath 
library ?—-which in some respects is more 
complete than the collection in the city here, 
t.e. Bath.” RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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HeEART-BurRIAL IN NICHES IN CHURCH 
Wats (11 S. viii. 289, 336, 352, 391, 432). 

—As one of your correspondents at the last 
reference is under the impression that the 
body of Sir Nicholas Crispe is buried in 
St. Mildred’s. Bread Street, I beg first of all 
to say that Sir Nicholas Crispe, -by his will 
dated 23 Feb., 1665, directed that his 
executors should 

cause my Heart to be Imbalmed And to be 
put into a small vrne made of the hardest stone 
and ffastned in it placed vpon a Pillor of the best 
and hardest Black Marble to be sett vp in Ham- 
mersmith Chappell neare my Pew the place I soe 
dearely loved And I appoint my body to be 
put into a Leaden Coffin and laid in a vault in 
St Mildreds Church in Breadstreete in London 
That I made for my Parentes and Posterity which 
Leaden Coffin I appoint to be put into a Stone 
Coffin to be covered with a stone. 

The following is the inscription :— 
Here Lyeth ve Body of Sr 
Nicholas Crisp Ktt & Barronett 
one of ye Farmers of His 
Magyesties Cvstomes who 
departed this life ye 27 of 
Febrvary 1665 
Aged 67 years. 

The body of Sir Nicholas Crispe was 
enclosed in a lead coftin roughly shaped to his 
likeness, with a bas-relief of features, hands, 
and feet on a stone coftin, in the family vault 
of St. Mildred’s Church. But in 1898, by an 
Order in Council, nearly 500 bodies buried 
beneath the church were reverently re- 
interred in Brookwood Cemetery, and the 
remains of Sir Nicholas were reburied in 
Hammersmith Churchyard. 

The memorial, which is ‘in the Parish 
Church of Hammersmith, consists of a bronze 
bust of King Charles I., and bears the in- 
scription :— 

‘* The effigie was erected by the special appoint- 
ment of Sir Nicholas Crispe, Knight and Baronet, 
as a grateful commemoration of the glorious 
martyr King Charles the First of Blessed memory.” 
Beneath the bust of Charles I. is a marble 
urn with the following inscription :— 

‘Within this urn is entombed the heart of 
Sir Wic holas Crispe, Knight and Baronet, a loyal 
sharer in the sufferings of his late and present 
Majesty. 

ADAM GLENDINNING NASH, 
Rector of St. Mildred, Bread Street, 
with St. Margaret Moyses, and 
Hon. Canon of Ripon C athedral. 
» Harley House, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


The urn containing the heart of Sir 
Nicholas Crisp in St. Paul's Church, Ham- 
mersmith, has never been enclosed in a 
pillar or niche in the present building or its 
predecessor. His will, dated 23 Feb.. 1665, 
directed ut supra. 











These directions were carried out, and! 


the heart, in an urn of white marble, was: 


placed beneath a bronze bust of King 
Charles I 


memory. 
Crisps body was buried in St. Mildred’s, 


Bread Street, and when that church was: 


cleared of human remains, his stone coffin 
was found intact. Mr. G. Milner-Gibson- 
Cullum, a descendant, obtained a faculty 
for its removal to Hammersmith, which was: 
done on 18 June, 1898. A large number of 
people bearing the name of Crisp attended’ 
the memorial service, several of whom, with 
Mr. Cullum and the late Mr. Churchwarden 
Platt, subscribed liberally towards the cost 
entailed. The late Mr. T. E. Crispe, K.C.,. 
delivered an eloquent address on the occa- 


sion. The tomb is placed on the east side- 


of the tower, and the original coffin-lid of 


black marble, with a quaint inscription, is: 


let into the wall above. 
S. Martin, Churchwarden. 

Public Library, Ravenscourt Park. 

Sponc (11 8. viii. 389, 456)—The Spongs: 
mentioned by Mr. Kine and Cou. FyNnMorE 
are apparently all descendants of the 
William Spong of Rochester whose ancestry 
I inquired for. He died 1787, aged 69, 
and married Mary, dau. of Robert Starke 


by Elizabeth, dau. of John Fuller. She- 


died 1807, aged 78. I do not know what 
coat of arms the family bore, but I think 
that they used a goat's head couped as a 
crest. G. D. Lume. 


MatrHew PARKERS ORDINATION (11 S. 
vili. 488).—The 
used at the consecration of Parker to Canter- 
bury (not ordination) has been often re- 
printed from his own Register: e.g., by A. W. 
Haddan, 
Church of England’ (London, 1869), pp. 357- 
360, and by E. Denny and T. A. Lacey, 
‘De Hierarchia Anglicana Dissertatio Apolo- 
getica ° 
Ordinal used was the _ revived 
Ordinal (1552) of Edward VI. 

W. A. B. CooimpGe. 


GOVERNOR WALKER (ILS. vii. 348: viii. 54, 
150).—In answer to the correspondent who 
asks for the birthplace of Walker, the hero 
of the Siege of Londonderry—the editor of 
Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post in July, 1911, 
claimed him asa native of ** Semper Fidelis,”’ 
and said this fact was not generally known. 
I suggest your correspondent put himself 
in coramunication with the editor of that 


Second 


journal. ‘D.N.B. does not mention his: 


birthplace. Epwarp WEST. 


which Crisp had erected to his: 


“Ordo Ceremoniarum *” 


‘ Apostolical Succession in the: 


(London, 1895), pp. 208-10. The- 
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ApHRA BEHN’s ComenptEs (11 S. viii. 469). 
—If ‘The Feign’d Curtizans’ appeared in 
1679, while Robert Knox’s ‘ Historical 
Relation ’ was not published until the year 
1681, it hardly seems a matter of course 
that this was the work alluded to in the 
drama. Not having ‘* bonnie Mrs. Behn ” 
by me, I cannot judge whether the context 
requires that the folio should be a book of 
travel. By itself the combination ‘“ Knox 
or Cartwright ’’ certainly suggests the Scottish 
reformer and the English Puritan divine. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

(Mr. L. R. M. Stracuan thanked for reply to 

the same effect.] 





Hotes on Books. 


Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries. By Marcus 


B. Huish. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts is a second edition of a work which, it cannot 
be denied, possesses considerable attractiveness. 
It is ———s in that it witnesses to a steady 
decay of true “ou: for decorative art and design 
in the nation at large. The women who set 
patterns for youthful fingers to work in the later 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries seem to have 
lost the fine instinct which guided their grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers in the seventeenth 
century and a decade or two succeeding it. Un- 
fortunately it is such compositions as theirs—only 
inferior still—that we find in the few samplers of 
the late nineteenth century, and in analogous 
attempts at decoration on the part of people who 
have not been specially trained in design. 

The present edition is issued at a more popular 
price than the former one, and includes descriptions 
and illustrations of several American samplers. 

The samplers are much more interesting—even 
more valid as art—than the tapestry em- 
broideries. They do not lend themselves easily to 
the production of a brilliant text ; but, on the other 
hand, they are excellent subjects for illustration, 
and the plates in this volume could hardly be over- 

raised. They are perfectly delightful. It may 
e noted that they include the quaint sampler, done 

by E. Philips in 1761, at the age of 7, which was 

adapted to form the drop-scene for ‘ Peter Pan.’ 


Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ will turn in the current 
Nineteenth Century with some special interest to 
the ‘Recollections of the War of 1870 and the 
Commune,’ which Miss Gertrude Tuckwell gives 
us from the literary remains of Sir Charles Dilke. 
They offer a series of minute, vivid pictures, some- 
what aside from the main course of events, and 
include several entertaining episodes as well as 
instructive and suggestive observations. Two 
other articles composed of, or dealing with, 
“ originals,” are Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s ‘ Kight 
New Love Letters of Jane Welsh,’ and Sir Ernest 
Clarke’s ‘ David Garrick and Junius.’ The former 
conveys to us an important find in the matter of 
the literature connected with Carlyle. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s interesting paper on ‘ The Irish Gentry’ 
is illustrated from the career of George Henry 
Moore, who died in 1870. Mr. Darrell Figgis in 





‘Some Recent Poetry’ lays his finger rather 
adroitly on certain of the weaknesses of modern 
_ Mr. Cyril Emmet in ‘The Teaching of the 

istoric Christ’ reprints with some amplifications 
a — given at the recent-Church Congress at 
Southampton. The remaining papers are con- 
cerned with the more acute political and social 
difficulties of the moment. 


THE January Cornhill has much to recommend 
it. It begins with two unpublished poems of 
Browning's 5 Fig: in a pleasant setting by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell. These—even if we take them 
as mere echoes and imitations—are indeed remark- 
able work for a boy of 14, and like Mr. Dobell we 
do not remember anything a to them done 
at so early an age. Miss W. M. Letts’s ‘Grand- 
Aunts’ is another of her delicate and lively stories 
of people of a past generation, containing more 
anecdote than the last, but less perhaps of vitality ; 
she is dealing with characters she did not person- 
ally know so well. Bishop Frodsham’s ‘The Men 
hemmed in by the Spears’ is one of the most 
successful of his papers that we have seen. By 
the way, is not ‘‘as cold as charity” a quaint idiom 
to fall from the pen of a Bishop? Mr. C. A. 
Vince’s ‘ Jack and Jill: a Theme with Variations,’ 
tells us that well-known tale in the manner of 
twelve well-known writers. It is curious that 
the least successful should be the imitation of 
Scott’s verse—apparently so our to parody. To 
our thinking the best are the Goldsmith, Tennyson, 
William Morris, and Max Miiller. Sir Henry 
Lucy’s ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness: Nearing 
Jordan,’ furnish some twenty pages of particularly 
good reading. Bishop Welldon has a short article 
commemorative of Miss Gaskell, the last surviving 
daughter of Mrs. Gaskell. We liked much General 
Sir Neville Lyttelton’s account of Wadsworth, 
one of the finest of the leaders in the struggle 
between the Northern and Southern States of 
America—too little known until the recent publi- 
cation of his biography by Mr. H Pearson. 
Judge Parry_is at his whimsical and humorous 
best in ‘The Law of the Lost Golf Ball.’ In this. 
number begins a serial by Mr. Horace Vachell 
entitled ‘Spragge’s Canyon.’ 


THE two main literary papers in the January 
Fortnightly are ‘Goethe in Rome,’ by the Master- 
of University College, Oxford, and ‘ William Haz- 
litt, Romantic and Amorist,’ by Mr. Walter Sichel. 
Both are good : both may well afford pleasure and 
instruction to the general reader, and matter to be 
stored up and dwelt upon to the students of 
Goethe and Hazlitt respectively. There is a lively 
your entitled ‘The Romance of the Scarlet 

oman,’ which takes us back to the vagaries of 
‘“*No Popery” in the mid-nineteenth century — 
vagaries which, as psychological phenomena, are 
certainly extremely curious as well as entertaining. 
Mr. Henry Baerlein has an illuminating article on 
*The State of Alsace and Lorraine,’ which, apart 
from political significances, illustrates, in a remark- 
able way, the obstinate persistence of even the 
narrower racial distinctions and their accompany- 
ing self-consciousness. Two characters whose réle 
in Eastern Europe must needs fix the eyes of the 
world upon them, are described with insight and 
the command of information which we should ex- 
pect by Mr. Spencer Campbell in ‘ Ferdinand, Tsar 
of the} Bulgarians,’ and by Miss Edith Sellers in 
‘The Future Emperor-King’s Political Programme.’ 
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Mr. Barnes Stevens has entitled his paper ‘The 
Ravages of the Black Death in the Fourteenth 
Century,’ which is rather lucus a non lucendo, for 
it deals almost entirely with later centuries — an 
interesting piece of work. Mr. A. G. Bradley’s 
‘Captain John Smith’ is one of the best things in 
the number. The other articles deal for the most 
part with burning questions in politics; though 
we must not leave unmentioned, as if included 
among them, Mr. Holford Knight’s well-reasoned 
plea for the creation of an English Bar Association. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J ANUARY. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp of Tunbridge Wells has just 
issued his Catalogue 81—Rare Tudor and Stuart 
Books (192 items)—containing a number of scarce 
and interesting works. Among the more notable 
are the first edition of Arnold’s ‘Chronicle,’ 1593, 
18/.; ‘The first Examinacyon and the lattre Ex- 
aminacyon of Anne Askew,’ Wesel, 1546-7, 81. 10s. ; 
the second folio of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“Comedies and Tragedies,’ 1679, 7/. 10s. ; a collec- 
tion of 25 unpublished original drawings by James 
Jefferys, to lestrate the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ 1781, 
31. 10s.; ‘The Countesse of Pembrokes Yuychurch,’ 
by Abraham Fraunce, 1591, 45/.; Gower’s ‘De 
Confessione Amantis,’ 1532, 14/. ; Hardyng’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle,’ 1543, 16!. ; Hookes’s ‘ Amanda,’ 1653. 21. 15s. ; 
Lok’s ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ 1597, with the 60 additional 
‘sonnets at the end. known to exist in only three 
other copies, 201. ; Marvell’s ‘ Miscellaneous Poems,’ 
first edition, 1681, 7/.10; ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ 
1574, 7/. 15s.; ‘An Almond for a Parrat,’ attri- 
‘buted to Nash (? 1590), 12/. 108. ; and Hart's ‘ Ortho- 
graphie,’ 1569, the first edition of the earliest 
English treatise on orthography, 34/. A special 
feature has been made in this catalogue of the 
notes appended to each item, which are full of 
interest for the bibliographical and _ literary 
student. 

The second part includes charters or documents 
relating to Cheshire (dated 1574), Devon (1289, 1329), 
Dorset (1313, 1330), Essex (1348, 1389), Herts 
(1290, 1402), Jamaica (1660, 1832), Kent (1261, 1327), 
Norfolk (1426), Surrey (1446), and Yorkshire (1293). 


Messrs. Euuts’s Catalogue No. 150 begins with a 
svorkmanlike and interesting account of the book- 
selling business founded at 29, New Bond Street by 
Jobn Brindley in 1728, and carried on there ever 
since. The 150 items which are next described 
compose one of the most interesting Catalogues 
which we have recently seen. There are many 
manuscript Hore and several Incunabula, and 
the excellent illustrations and careful letterpress 
may enable the reader, whose purse will not stretch 
to the dimensions necessary for acquisition, to form 
some definite idea of these treasures. That which, 
from the connoisseur’s point of view, is the most 
remarkable ot the MSS., which, we admit, appealed 
to us much less than some of the humbler works, 
is the Missale Bononiense, made for the church of 
St. Petronius at Bologna at the end of the fifteenth 
‘century or beginning of the next. It contains forty 
miniatures, and magnificent borders, all in the 
Renaissance style and of exquisite execution, and 
it is to be had for 1,7501. An interesting feature of 
this collection is the number of Sarum items in it. 
There are two fine ‘Hore ad usum Sarum,’ 
the one—offered at 180/.—a Gothic MS. of the 





fifteenth century on vellum age 4 illuminated with 
two miniatures ; and the other, also of the fifteenth 
century, a small Svo with nine miniatures, initials, 
and borders, 551. Two others are ‘Hore Beatis- 
sime Virginis Marie ad vera (legitimum) Sarisburi- 
ensis Ecclesie ritu,’ printed in Gothic letter, the 
one in 1527 by Prevost, the other by Regnault, 
1534. Both are illustrated with numerous woodcuts, 
and the latter has English verses in the Calendar. 
From this too, in accordance with Henry VIII.’s 
command, the names of the Popes and of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury have been erased. The prices are re- 
spectively 85/. and 65/. There are further a copy of 
the Sarum Manual printed at Antwerp in 1543, 65/. ; 
a copy of Cousin’s Sarum Missal, 1519, 1850. ; 
Merlin’s Sarum Breviary, 1556, 901. ; and the Sarum 


Processional, printed in London, 1555, 35/. 

We have not space to do more than mention six 
or seven further items in the briefest way. We 
noticed a copy of the Oxford ‘ Exposicio’ of ‘St. 
Jerome ’—the first book printed at Oxford if not 
in England—1468 (? 1478), 3301.; a First Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., 1549, 140/.; two Caxtons, of 
which the more important is a copy of ‘ The Fayttes 
of Armes and of Chyualrye,’ 225/. ; a thirteenth- 
century Psalter, in Gothic character, with six full- 
page paintings and other elaborate decoration, 
700/. ; a delightful little book of devotion, c. 1485, 
‘Rosarium Beate Marie Vgis.,’ containing fifty- 
seven coloured woodcuts, 120/.; Wynkyn de 
Worde’s ‘ Vitas Patrum,’ 1495, 1201. ; and a Dutch 
MS. ‘Gebedeboek’ of the fifteenth century, 375/. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpItoriaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
ete and eg Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chance 
Lane, E.C. , : ” 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Mr. M. L. R. Bresuar.—The saying inquired 
for is evidently the sentence from Fletcher of 
Saltoun’s ‘an Account of a Conversation concerning 
a Right Regulation of Governments for the Common 
x00d of Mankind’ (1704), published anonymously. 
It runs: “I knew a very wise man so much of 
Sir Christopher’s sentiment that he believed if a 
man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not care who should make the laws, of a nation.” 





